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Young Korea Finds the Way 


W. J. ANDERSON 


(TTLE CHOONG HAKI sat on the 
bi . wooden plow-beam out in the shed 

| swinging his legs and meditating on 
N his lot. For a boy of fifteen it was a 
very hard lot indeed. Because he was the 
first born, and because his mother wanted 
someone to help her in the kitchen, his par- 
ents had decided to marry him off; and to 
make it all the harder they had selected as 
the bride one Kwan Soon Ni, who was seven- 
teen and large for her age. Of course he 
had never seen her, because according to the 
custom of the land the parents select the 
bride and the bridegroom does not see her 
until she is brought in for the ceremony. But 
the main reason for his anger was that he did 
not want to get married at all, and certainly 
not to a big girl who would be two years his 
senior. He just would not stand for it, he’d 
run away from home before he would consent 
to it! 

He kicked so vehemently at a large bag of 
rice that he knocked the plow over, and both 
he and the plow went crashing into the 
chicken coop, causing a great disturbance 
among the domestic fowls. His mother, 
hearing the racket, came rushing out of the 
house and seeing Choong Haki, she screamed, 
“You lazy rascal, haven’t you gone for the 
wood yet, whenever do you think I will get 
supper for your honorable father if you don’t 
hurry up? I always said you would never 


amount to anything; but I’ll get a worker out 
of you yet, because we are-going to marry 
you off and your bride will help me !” 

Choong Haki was used to such tirades and 
so he paid little attention to it, but following .- 
his mother into the inner room he tried to be 
especially polite and said, ‘‘Honorable mother, 
please don’t getawifeforme. Things are 
changing in Korea these days and the young 
men in Seoul do not marry until they are 18 
or 20, and then they are old enough to talk it 
over with their parents and decide upon some 
girl mutually satisfactory.” 

‘Shades of our dead ancestors! Where- 
ever in the world is there any such custom as 
a boy talking to his mother like this? What- 
ever are we coming to, and who put such 
foolish ideas into your head ?”’ 

‘“‘Tai Suni’s cousin, he’s been down here for 
the New Year and I saw him whenI went 
over to bow before out honorable uncle Lee. 
He’s been studying in one of those schools 
that the Westerners have established for the 
young men of Korea. They teach many other 
things besides Chinese characters in that 
school, and Tai Suni’s cousin knows a lot of 
things which I have never even heard about.”. 

‘Well, I think they must be teaching a lot 
of unnecessary things if that is the kind of 
idea the boys are getting into their heads. 
None of that for you; now be off to the hills 
for the wood or when your honorable father 
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comes home and finds no supper he will start 
a terrible yadang (noise).”’ 

Still sick at heart, Choong Haki went out, 
found his carrying frame, adjusted it to his 
back, and then picking up his sickle he start- 
ed off. When he reached the top of the hill 
he looked back at his little village. He was 
proud of it, for though it was not very differ- 
ent from a thousand such villages, it repre- 
sented home to him. It consisted of abouta 
hundred houses, all of which were thatched 
with rice straw except a few that were roofed 
with tiles. Choong Haki’s house was half 
and half. The older part, which had been 
built when his father was in better financial 
circumstances that he was now, was covered 
with tiles, while the newer part, which had 
been built after the family had increased in 
size and his ‘little father’ had come with his 
two small children to live with them, was 
thatched with straw. 

Hearing someone singing over on the other 
hillside, he recognized the voice of his play- 
mate, To Sungi, so he ran to catch up with 
him and together they started out for the 
place where they knew they would find plenty 
of fuel. At the top of the last pass they stop- 
ped to rest by the side of an old ‘spirit tree.’ 
Underneath this tree there were literally 
thousands of stones which people had carried 
up from the bottom of the hill and deposited 
there in the belief that there was merit in do- 
ing that sort of thing. Its branches were 
hung with bits of cloth: and long strips of 
paper upon which were written prayers and 
requests. Choong Haki laughed as he looked 
at them and said that the time would come 
when the Koreans would do that no longer. 

“Whatever put that into your head?” ask- 
ed To Sungiin alarm. ‘Don’t you see that 
many colored strip? Last year Mrs. Kim’s 
baby was very ill and after she tore a strip of 
cloth from its best coat and brought it up 
here and tied it upon this tree it began to get 
well right away.” 

“Oh well,” said Choong Haki, ‘‘it might 
have got well any way. My grandmother used 
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to write out a prayer on a strip of paper and 
bring it up here every New Year too, but she 
didn’t get well and died three years ago.” 

“Be careful, you rascal, something terrib!e 
will happen to your family! See that big 
straw rope stretched across the valley just in 
front of the village of Han Sil? Last yeara 
man in that village told the people that they 
should not do such things, and should ask a 
teacher of the Jesus religion to come and 
teach them, and in a short time three babies 
of the village died. Now, this year, they not 
only hung up straw rope under the eaves of 
every house but, to madeit double sure that 
the evil spirit would not come in, they made 
that big straw rope 70 feet long and stretched 
it in front of the village.” 

‘Huh! it would be a pretty weak spirit that 
couldn’t get past that rope,” said Choong 
Haki,. “Say, we'll be killed on the spot if you 
talk like that,’’ said To Sung, ‘“‘Let’s get out of 
here before you make the spirits any angrier.” 
Choong Haki laughed but as he went down 
the hill he was just a little troubled and won- 
dered if he had not said too much this time. 

When they came to a place where another 
road crossed theirs they saw some curious little 
straw men. It was the fifteenth day of the first 
lunar month of the year, and on the 14th 
many of the parents, inthe homes where there 
are little children, make a straw man to re- 
present their child and at night take it out 
and throw it where two roads cross. They be- 
lieve that if they do this, when the evil spirit 
which comes bringing sickness and trouble 
finds this straw man, he will know from which 
house it came and, thinking that itis really 
the child from that home, it will cast upon it the 
disease which was intended for the child. For 
this reason the doll is called the family saviour. 

When the lads reached the hillside where 
they were to cut grass they found two other 
boys already at work and, though it was late, 
they could not resist the temptation to gamble 
with some pennies which they always carried 
with them. After Choong Haki had won 
three, and thinking it was a pretty good day’s 


THOU GOD SEEST ME! 


gain, he suggested that they get to. work, 
which they all did. They cut down every- 
thing in sight that would burn and soon each 
had his carrying frame piled high with grass 
and brush wood. When they had finished 
they got under their loads and started off down 
the hill. Any6dne seeing them from the rear 
could not have seen any boy at all, just a pile 
of straw and brush moving along. 

As they passed a large, peculiar rock they 
saw mother Ko bowing down before it and 
reciting a chant. ‘‘What’s she want this time?” 

“Oh the same old thing, her husband is so 
angry because she has only three daughters, 
and no son who will carry on the sacrifices for 
him after he dies, that he has threatened to 
get a concubine unless a son is born within 
this year, so she is up here praying to the 
spirit of that rock to get her a son.” 

“That is another thing I don’t believe there 
is anything in,” said Choong Haki, much to 
the amazement of the other boys. When 
Choong Haki reached home it was already 
dusk and he was prepared for the scolding 
that he always received when he was late. 
His mother did not scold him, however, for 
she had used fuel from the reserve pile in the 
back, and only said with considerable signi- 
ficance, “Your father will attend to you.” 
“So she has told him,’”’ thought Choong Haki 
as he deposited his load and hung up his 
carrying frame. 

After he had finished the chores about the 
place and washed himself very clean, for a 
young lad, he went into the guest room. Im- 
mediately falling to his knees on the floor 
he bowed in respect before his dignified 
father, who was sitting by the little sliding 
door. Sitting back on his heels he asked as 
politely as possible, ‘Has my honorable father 
been at peace during the day?’ The only 
reply was a grunt, so Choong Haki went over 
and sat down by his younger brother. Now, 
according to Korean custom in families where 
they can afford it, one boy is chosen to be- 
come a scholar. In this case it was Choong 
Haki’s brother who had been chosen and, 


though he was only ten, he knew a great many 
more Chinese characters than Choong Haki 
did. He would do very little manual labor, 
and would spend most of his time in learning 
those difficult picture characters which had 
been introduced into Korea by old King Kija 
more than three thousand years ago. 

After supper, which had been eaten almost 
in silence, at least as far as conversation was 
concerned, the father motioned the younger 
son out of the room and called Choong Haki to. 
come and sit closer to him. As he crept clos-. 
er to his father, and sat upon his heels, his 
heart beat so fast that he was sure his 
father could hear it. “This is mypunishment 
for having spoken against the spirits’ he 
thought. 

After shifting his position and clearing his 
throat, the father began, “Choong Haki, you 
belong to a great and noble people. Ko- 
rea has a history of over 4,000 years and 
during that time it has made a great deal of 
progress. May great and famous men have 
lived and died and their spirits live on for 
ever. Our own family of Lee is of noble 
origin and no more noble people ever lived 
than our ancestors who have gone on before. 
Custom is one of the most important things in 
our social system and it is because our an- 
cestors have held tenaciously to it and lived 
up to the best traditions of our land that we 
have been able to live in peace for so long. 

“Men and women from a far-off land,” he 
continued, “have come to our shores and have 
been teaching our people many strange and 
dangerous doctrines, but these things are not 
for us. They may be all right for these 
people in their own land but our customs and 
religion are good enough for us, so you are to 
have nothing to do with them. According to 
our custom obedience to parents is off prime 
importance and a loyal son will never question 
his parents’ decision. You have heard it from 
your mother but now I tell you definitely, you 
are to be married on the 8th day of the 8th 
month. That is all: you may go.” 

(To be continued) 
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Dr. J. S. Ryang Speaks 


The following is part of a speech delivered before the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church at Atlantic City by Rev. J, S. Ryang, D. D., General Snperintendent of the Korean 


Methodist Church. 
MR. PRESIDENT, FATHERS, AND BRETHREN : 


It is a distinguished though unmerited honor 
to be permitted to bring to you the most 
affectionate greetings from your youngest 
daughter Church far away across the ocean, 
with the assurance of our gratitude and good 
will. Even though I should fail to express 
the true spirit of our people, who have been 
praying during these months that I may be 
able to convey their gratitude and their cordi- 
al regards to you, may the Holy Spirit fill your 
hearts with gladness and satisfaction. While 
I am proud of the fact that I have been 
charged with this weighty responsibility, I 
regret to say that I have no claim to special 
fitness for this task, save that I have been 
nurtured at the hands of Methodist apostles 
and that I have been in the fold of Methodism 
ever since I learned the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

I say I have been nurtured by leading 
Methodist apostles. During the last twenty 
years I had the opportunity of being a disciple 
of some of your great bishops—Bishop James 
C. Baker during the last four years, Bishop 
Herbert Welch for twelve years previously, 
and the late Bishop M. C. Harris for another 
four years. They have been my friends, 
and counselors, and imparted their spiritual 
experiences to me beyond measure. Then, 
when IJ was a student at Vanderbilt University 
some twenty-one or two years ago, I was at the 
feet of Bishop McDowell, your senior Bishop, 
for a whole week. | 

It is my privilege to present to you on be- 
half of the Korean Methodist Church a resolu- 
tion to the effect that we request the mother 
churches to send more missionaries, both men 
and women, to Korea. There are now 125 
missionaries in Korea from the two Mission 
Boards, 90 women and 385 men. They have 
cast in their lot with the Korean Methodist 
Church and become very important parts of 


the organization. As their work is so well 
known to you, Ido not need to say much 
about them here, but I want to say that you 
have some wonderful missionaries in Korea. 
Whatever good has been done in Korea, all 
should be credited tothem. They are faith- 
ful and devoted Christian men and women 
who are worthy to represent the great Church | 
and the great Saviour. If no other considera- 
tion had convinced me of the value of the 
Christian life, the Christlike work which the 
missionaries have done in Korea during the 
last forty-five years for the elevation of the 
Korean people would have made me a Chris- 
tian. I want to thank God and thank you for 
the service of the missionaries in Korea. 

It may not be true, but I am afraid that the 
organization of an autonomous Church in Ko- 
rea may have created a wrong impression 
that no more missionaries are needed. That 
is far from the truth. Missionaries are more 
needed in Korea today than ever before. 

a. We need more missionaries for what has 
not yet been done. Some twenty years 
ago the two Methodist Boards solemnly 
agreed to take the responsibility of evan- 
gelizing certain sections of the country, 
about 28,000 square miles, which have a 
population of about six millions of people. 
Now, what has been done since? Method- 
ism has won sixty thousand people for 
Christ up to date, that is to say one per 
cent of the people whom Methodism has 
pledged to evangelize and ninety-nine per 
cent are still waiting to be saved. Unless 
Methodism fulfills her responsibility and 
obligation, the six millions of people will not 
have a chance to hear the Gospel and to be 
saved. What a great responsibility Methodsim 
has in Korea. 


b. Then we need more missionaries for the 
work which has been begun. Unless we have 
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some more evangelistic missionaries in the 
districts which are superintended by the Ko- 
rean preachers, no forward movement or 
pioneering work can be done. All the Korean 
District Superintendents are, at the same time, 
pastors of large churches where they receive 
their salaries, so they have nat sufficient time 
to look after the interests of the districts, 
which need close supervision. There are 26 
districts, 19 of which are superintended by 
Korean preachers and 7 by missionaries. We 
must have two evangelistic missionaries—one 
man and one woman—for each of these dis- 
tricts. 

ce. Our institutions are doing very well so 
far. But they need more missionaries to re- 
inforce their staff, in order to carry on a full 
missionary program in them. The mission- 
aries who are there now are so few, are so 
tied up with the routine work which must 
be done, that they have no time to do the 
work which the Christian institutions stand for. 
Our institutions must be kept Christian, not 
only in name but in fact also. Schools need 
Christ, hospitals need Christ, and stores and 
shops need Christ. But without more mis- 
sionaries we cannot meet the urgent demands 
made upon us. 

Now let me tell you a very important fact in 
connection with missionary work in Korea. 
One of your statesmen has spoken lately on 
the world situation somewhat like this: “The 


Mediteramean Era died with the discovery of 
America. The Atlantic Era is subsiding since 
the World War. But the Pacific Era is just 
dawning and will be the greatest of all eras, 
During the next fifty years or more the eyes 
of the world will be centered upon the Pacific 
basin.” I think this is not a prophecy to be 
fulfilled, but it is an actual fact to be squarely 
faced. The whole world seems to be awaken- 
ed to this fact and the statesmen of the world 
may spend some sleepless nights over this 
great problem. Right now the leaders of the 
nations are discussing this very problem at 
Geneva. The question is, whether commun- 
ism or Christianity shall rule the world. Our 
entire humanity is atstake. Methodism, at 
this crucial hour must do her best, as she has 
been doing in the past, and an action of this 
General Conference may change the history 
of the world for the next fifty years. May 
God help you ! ; 

But Justice and good will are the only means 
to permanent peace and prosperity, and these 
come only through Christian sources. If the 
Pacific Era is to be a good era for mankind, it 
must be made a Christian era, that is, Christ 
must be the Supreme Ruler. The Christianiza- 
tion of the Oriental countries seems to be the 
solution of the whole problem. It is a great 
task, and it isa world task. May God bless 
you, so that you may be able to carry out the 
world mission of Methodism ! 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


1. Who is General Superintendent of the Korean Methodist Church ? (page 114) 
2. What Dr. J. S. Ryang says about the present need of missionaries in Korea ? (page 114) 
3. How Pak, the Beggar, became Pak the Christian Gentleman ? (page 120) 
4. What were the points of interest in the big temperance parade in Chairyung ? (page 122) 
5. On what grounds does Dr. Hall make her plea for a continuation of the old Korean 
costume ? ap ce a6 ae (page 127) 
Of the serious spread of Sleeping Sickness in Korea ? ove (page 123) 
What you would do with a Child such as the Blind Beggar-woman’s ? (page 131) 
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Meet Mr. 


Whang! 


J. NOBLE MACKENZIE 


Meet Mr. Whang, a teacher in our girls’ 
‘school at Fusanchin! For 18 years he was 
teaching in a Government school in a neigh- 
bouring province, knowing nothing of Christ 
or Christianity. Being ambitious to make more 
money he decided to give up his profession 
and go into business, geiting his relations to 
put money into the project with him; but 
having staried when prices were high he 
found that he could make no profit on his 
‘stock when prices suddenly dropped, and he 
was forced to give up the business. 

Our friend was much ashamed of his having 
involved others in his business failure and de- 
cided to remove with his wife and children to 
another province. He chose Fusan as a city 
of possibilities and came here, hoping to make 
a living somehow. When his mother-in-law, 
who was a Christian, heard of his decision she 
wrote to Mrs. Kang, one of our Bible-women, 
asking her to cal! on them and try to influence 
them to become Christians. She did what 
‘she could for them and got them to attend 
the Choryung church. 

Mr. Whang at once became interested in the 
Divine revelation of God’s love to mankind, 
yet for two years he was unable to get into 
any work in which he would not be involved 
in Sunday labour. He had offers to return to 
his former occupation in the Government 
service, but, again, he felt that the non-Chris- 
tian atmosphere would be most uncongenial to 
him, having now decided to be an out-and-out 
follower of Jesus Christ. Like Paul’s three 
years in Arabia after his conversion, Whang 
had two years in his wilderness, diligently 
studying the Scriptures and thinking deeply of 
the things that matter most. During this time 
he and his family had often to exist on one 
mealaday. He made a practice of spending 
day after day alone in the church with his 
Bible, going into the manse next door for ex- 
planations from the minister when he came up 


against difficult questions. 

Two years ago we were looking for a tea- 
cher for our girls’ school and that minister 
highly recommended Mr. Whang for the post, 
guaranteeing his Christian character, and as 
his Government testimonials guaranteed his 
teaching qualifications he was appointed. 

He was glad to accept a smaller salary than 
his qualifications entitled him to have, as ours. 
was a Christian school. The chief inspector 
of schools in this Province was a fellow 
student of his at college; but now he inno 
way envies his advance in the profession. He 
is continually full of gratitude to God for the 
way in which He has led him. 

As in the early Church we have our dif- 
ficulties in building up the Church in this land. 
We have our backsliders, and sometimes un- 
worthy men get into office in the churches 
and give us much trouble. We are experienc- 
ing such trouble at present in our local church 
in Fusanchin and Mr. Whang has shown him- 
self a pillar of strength in support of the minis- 
ter in charge. He is never afraid to make his 
principles known and is never afraid to act on 
them. 

Mr. Whang is the president of the Christian 
Endeavour Society and secretary of the Adult 
Sunday school which is held in the Fusanchin 
church in the forenoon. As soon as he gives 
in his report at the close of the service he 
dashes off to the Choryung church, where he 
was converted, to be in time for at least the 
sermon, for the service there is held in the 
forenoon. He returns to the Fusanchin 
church for the afternoon preaching service 
and again attends the evening service, which 
he occasionally leads himself. Though a 
Christian of only four years’ standing his 
steady and quick advance, as well as his stead- 
fast faith, lead us to expect great things of 
him, 
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The Blind Man Hears Something New 


HONG Nou LEE. 


2 @ ANCE UPON A TIME there lived an old 
' blind man at Songdo, an ancient 
heed capital of Korea. He had been blind 
fe~%» from birth and was rather dull of 
sense, yet in spite of this he had a very curious 
turn of mind and was always eager to hear 
something new. 

He had a great fondness for children and 
spent much time walking about where they 
played. Though people made fun of him for 
this he liked to be with them, and he always 
seemed to know where the crowd of young- 
sters was gathered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blind-man,” some-one 
would call, and he would return the greeting 
with, “Yes, yes, good morning; is there any 
exciting news today ?” Everywhere he went 
it became his habit to ask whomsoever he 
met: “Has anything new or exciting hap- 
pened ?” 

One day, as the blind man was walking 
about, he met a mischievous urchin who had 
come from the outskirts of the village to find 
some of his playmates by the roadside. Then 
according to his usual habit the blind man 
called out, “Hello little lad, this is a fine day, 
isn’t it ?” 

The little fellow replied with a polite, “Good 
morning, uncle.” 

Then the blind man continued in his whim- 
sical way, ‘“Yes, yes, itis a very fine day, isn’t 
it ? Tell me, lad, has anything special hap- 
pened today ?” | 

“Ha, ha !’’ laughed the boy “‘you say itis a 
fine day, do you? Do you not see that it isa 
cloudy day ?” he added pointing to the sky as 
if he expected the blind man to see. 

The old man, not realizing that the boy was 
just teasing, replied. ‘“‘Oh, is that so? I 
thought that it was a fine day. I made a mis- 
take; but listen, sonny, I asked you a ques- 
tion.” 


“Oh, so you did, uncle.” 

“Yes, I want to know whether anything 
new or strange has happened lately.” 

The lad had heard this question many times 
before, and so he set his wits to work to find 
an answer for the old man. “Yes, yes, uncle; 
there is something new. I saw a very strange 
thing recently.” 

“Oh, what is it, and where did it happen ?” 
cried the old man. 

“It is out by the East forest.” 

“Hum, hum! By the East forest? What 
happened by the East forest ?” 

“You say, what happenedj? You take it too 
lightly. It is a very remarkable thing.’’ 

“Very good, Go ahead. I amsure it must 
be a remarkable thing. But, what was it?” 

“You ask ‘What was it?’ It was really a 
very singular, and striking thing.” 

“Yes, yes! Iam sure it was a singular and 
striking thing, but don’t make fun of an old 
man; tell me what it was.’”’ Saying this, the 
blind man in his eagerness to hear, turned 
toward the boy, and bowed low, as he felt his 
way along with his stick. 

The boy, struggling hard to refrain from 
laughing, then said:—“Then shall I tell you 
about it ?” 

‘Veg, yes, please.” 

“Out by the East forest, the ground is 
cracked.” ; 

The blind man hearing this was much 
frightened, and in his bewilderment said over 
and over, “The ground, the ground” as he 
struck the earth with his stick. 

“Oh, you mean the ground? The ground 
is cracked? Well, that is a very alarming 
thing. Is it really cracked ?” 

“Yes, yes, it is, uncle. The ground is crack- 
ed and we can see through to the bottom of 
the earth.” 

“Oh, so! 


Is that so? That’s a strange 
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sight, and what can you see at the bottom of 
the earth ?” The blind man heard this as if in 
a dream. 

“Tt seems that there is a city there, too. If 
we look down from above, we can see clearly 
to the bottom of the earth. There are streets 
and alleys, and the streets are full of passers- 
by and people are going back and forth. And 
there seem to be many kinds of animals there; 
you can hear the cocks crowing and the dogs 
yelping in the distance, and many other noises 
as though they were right near you. If you 
stand still you can hear even the sounds of 
the beating of their sticks as the women 
wash and iron their clothes. It truly is a 
‘strange experience to see into another world.” 
_ As the boy talked, the scene grew upon his 
imagination, and he added many wonderful 
things, and as old man listened, he could 
scarcely contain his joy; he grew more and 
more eager to see it, though of course he 
knew he never really could. 

The boy, seeing his eagerness, grew bold 
and told of even more marvelous things about 
this strange city at the bottom of the world. 

‘“T cannot stay here any longer,” cried the 
old man, “I must go and at least hear the 
sounds from this strange place, even though I 
can not see it. Hurry, lad, and lead me to the 
place. Itruly never heard of such wonders 
before, but if I can but hear the noises coming 
up from the bottom of the earth J shall be con- 
tent and can die in peace.” 

“Uncle, do you really want to go there and 
listen? If you want to go so much then, I will 
show you the way there.”’ 

“Oh, you mean you will go with me? 
You are a good boy; thank you very much. 
Please take me quickly by the hand and lead 
me there.” The old man grew impatient to 
be off. 

“There, it is this way. Come this way,” 
said the boy as he took the old man by the 
hand. Then, pretending that he was leading 
him to the place, the boy led the blind man in 
and out through the narrow streets and alleys 
till they came out on a bit of slightly rising 


ground just behind the blind man’s house 
From below arose many noises from the 
village streets. As the boy led him to the 
front of the hillock, he said : 

“There, uncle, it is here. This is the place 
where the gound is cracked. Here we are, 
now can’t you hear the sounds? A dog is 
barking, and the hens are cackling ; can’t you 
hear them? There, come the sounds of the 
passing cars, too, all mixed up together. 
From the distance, there comes the dim sound 
of the beating of the clothes, too.” Thus the 
boy talked on as they stopped on the hill to: 
listen. 

The blind man heard the sounds which 
came from below as he eagerly leaned 
forward, and then a smile spread over his face 
as he said: ‘Yes, yes, really I can hear; 
there it comes. That is wonderful! That’s 
the sound of the hens, isn’t it? There! there 
I can hear the sound of the beating of the 
clothes too. Why, wasn’t that a dog that 
barked just now? Well, even in the world at 
the bottom of the earth, it seems that there is 
not so much difference. The sounds and 
noises are quite the same as in our world.” 
Thus the old man talked on half to himself. 

Then, as the boy could contain himself 
no longer, he burst out laughing and stagger- 
ed against the old man, knocking him down 
the slight ascent of the hill. The old man 
was much surprised, but as the slope was 
gradual, he was not seriously hurt. However, 
as he believed himself to be in this new world 
from which he had heard the sounds arising, 
he was greatly bewildered, and not a little 
fearful. But he gradually picked himself up, 
and collecting his scattered senses, looked 
about him with a vacant stare. 

Just then the servant from the old man’s 
house came out, and not knowing what had 
happened, but seeing the dazed look on the 
old man’s face, he exclaimed; “There, there, 
what’s the matter with you ?” 

But the blind man, not knowing that it 
was his servant, answered timidly, as he 
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made alow bow: “Why sir, Iam aman who 
fell down from heaven by mistake.’’ 

Then the old man’s wife came, quite uncon- 
scious of all that had happened, and seeing 
her husband bowing before the servant so 
politely, she burst out laughing. The old man 


hearing her laughter, and still not realizing 
where he was, approached her awesomely and 
asked ‘‘When did you come down to this 
world?” In the general laughter which fol- 
lowed the small boy quietly slipped away. 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell and the Kyung Sin Students 


11a THE BOYS went home for the 


Christmas Vacation I gave—again 
ay from my “Good Literature Fund”— 
tenwey 300 copies of Grenfell’s “What Jesus 
Means to Me,”’ as published in Korean by the 
Christian Literature Society, to the boys who 
would promise to read it carefully. To in- 
troduce the book Dr. S. H. Martin, who was 
with Sir Wilfrid for nine years in Labrador, 
gave usa series of Chapel Talks on “Grenfell 
as I Knew Him.” 

After vacation, we had a contest in essay 
writing on “My Reaction to Dr. Grenfell’s 
Book,” with prizes—again good books from 
the C. L.S.—for each of the teaching divi- 
sions and for the whole school. Some of the 
essays are worth translating and printing in 
full but I limit myself to a few extracts:— 

“T began to read the book my first night at 
home, and finished it that night. I did not 
read the book, the book made me read it.” 

First Year Student. 

‘By reading the book, I begin to understand 
what religion is.” Second Year. 

‘‘The words are like a novel, and yet the 
book is not a novel, but the writer’s experi- 
ence. So the writing has strength, and is im- 
pressive.” Fourth Year. 

“When I read the book, I looked again and 
again at the picture of Dr. Grenfell, and I 


could not disobey the words.” First Year. 
(Note. The frontispiece is a reproduction of Dr. 
Martin’s autographed photograph of the author.) 
“Let us take a pattern from this writing, 
and live for the sake of others.’’ First Year. 
“Whenever I have something hard to meet, 
I will read this book and gain strength. This 
book is my first standard of conduct.” 
Second Year. 


“Only as we, like the author, follow the 
footsteps of Jesus, can we know the full mean- 
ing of Life.’ Third Year. 

“Where there is no faith, there is no work, 
no joy, no victory. Grenfell, by a life of faith 
and service, manifested the truth of Jesus, and 
I have taken a vow to do the same.” 

Fifth Year. 

“Grenfell lived a life of sacrifice. Before 
the person of little strength, everything is dif- 
ficult, but when one gives up his life, nothing 
is impossible. Aside from sacrifice, there is 
no sufficient plan for success.” Third Year. 

‘‘His great success was due, not to his 
many honorary degrees, but to his sacrifice. 
Through his life, I have learned what service 
and sacrifice are.”’ Third Year. 


The above article is an extract from the Annual 
Report of E. W. Koons, Principal of Kyung Sin 
Higher Common School, Seoul.—Ed. 
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Mrs. M. L. 


SWINEHART 


Ensign Widdowson, manager of the Salvation Army Boys’ Home, will give to the readers of the 


Korea Mission Field some true stories about the boys in the Home. 
histories of these boys, and he promises us some real thrillers. 


These short stories tell the 
Here is the story of the litile beggar 


boy, Pak, who grew to be a good man and a useful citizen. 


fe WAS BORN into a life of misery. 


f A few days after his birth his father 
5 deserted the mother, and for five 

years the woman made a losing 
struggle with poverty and neglect. One night 
she was found frozen to death by the roadside. 
Little Pak had stayed at her side through the 
storm, until she lay so cold and quiet that he 
knew she was dead, and then he followed 
chance passers by who had paused a moment 
to look at the huddled body of his mother, and 
instinctively he took up the beggar’s whine 
for food and money. When these were not 
given him he ate lumps of frozen rice, already 
thrown away, that he found in garbage boxes, 
or bits of fruit thrown into the gutter. 

Friendless, and unwanted, this lad fought 
disease and starvation. Begging on the streets 
in the daytime, and huddling at night in the 
filthy “dumps’’ that house the depraved and 
outcast in the waste places of the city. Once 
he reached out his hand in the night to touch 
the boy next him, and found him dead. 

Some years ago the members of the 
Salvation Army, in the name of Jesus Christ 
and for His sake, decided to open up a Home 
for these beggar boys. A Japanese gentleman, 
Mr. Kobayashi, became interested in this good 
work, and made it possible to take in a num- 
ber of lads at the start. The first night that 
the rescue party went out they found the boy 
Pak in indescribable want and misery. At 
first the little half-animal was suspicious of his 
benefactors, and it took some persuasion to 
make him understand that they wanted to 
help him, and were offering him a home; but 
in time he went with them. Some days 
passed before the haze of suspicion, cunning, 
and self-preservation was lifted from hig mind, 


but at last he understood the possibilities of 
the new life that was offered him, and with 
determination started upward on the road to 
self-respect and usefulness. For eight years 
he studied and worked, and after he under- 
stood the Gospel, became an earnest Chris- 
tian. At the time of his leaving the Home he 
was a Corps Cadet, and the bombardon player 
in the Home band. 

Pak left the Home with a fair education, 
and a prized certificate qualifying him as a 
maker of boots and shoes. He went to 
Japan, and worked there for eight years, and 
we heard from him only occasionally. But 
one day Pak came back. We rubbed our 
eyes, for there stood a fine, self-respecting 
young man, a credit to the Army, and to 
his benefactors who had made the Home 
possible. The manager of the Home was 
proud to walk by his side, as they started out 
to pay a visit to Colonel Barr, the S. A. 
Territorial Commander, and to Mr. Kobayashi, 
to express his thanks for all that had been 
done for him. 

Mr. Kobayashi was so overcome at seeing 
the transformation in the young man that he 
took him into his home as a guest for several 
days, to get acquainted with him. Then he 
arranged a marriage for him with the 
daughter of one of his own servants, and 
a happy wedding was the outcome. 

Mr. Pak and his bride have returned to 
Japan. Who can say that the day of miracles 
is over ? Pak, the unwanted, Pak the beggar 
by the roadside, has been transformed into 
Pak the gentleman, the respected citizen, and 
the saved man in Jesus Christ. This came to 
pass through the social service of the Salva- 
tion Army under God’s good guidance, - 
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Dalziel A. Bunker 


Words of Love and Appreciation 
Spoken by Dr. H. H. Underwood on April 13th, 1933 


OU AND I are not here today to 

“honor” Mr. Bunker. Such presump- 
tion is far from our hearts and minds. 
N You and IJ, as admirers, fellow- 
workers and Christian friends of Mr. Bunker, 
dare not mourn for him. We felt his loss 
when he crossed the Pacific ; we feel it now 
that he has crossed a wider and a deeper 
ocean, but we are not here as mourners. Most 
certainly you have not come to listen to a 
sermon, a biography, or to the platitudes of a 
funeral eulogy. You and I have paused in the 
routine of our work; have met here in this 
house of God, where many of us were wont 
to meet with our friend, so that, weary in the 
Fight, weak in the Faith and oh! so far from 
our Goal, we might be again inspired by one 
who Fought the good Fight, Kept the Faith, 
Finished the Course, and has now his Crown 
of Glory. 

But most of all, I think that we are here be- 
eause we love Mr. Bunker. Because, as we 
knew him in this place, as we heard his merry 
laugh above the rattle and crash of the print- 
ing presses, as we saw him in the school-room 
or met him as he visited those in prison, as we 
heard his cheery ‘‘Well-played’”’ on the tennis 
courts—so we would once again be associated 
with him and gladly and ever so softly echo 
the ‘“‘Well-played”’ with which His Master has 
already greeted him. 

It is our fashion to say of the dead ‘‘He 
lived”? as though the physician’s last verdict 
wrote an inexorable “‘finis’ on a volume to be 
closed and put away. Perhaps for most of us 
this fashion is justified. We die; we have 
lived our lives, and too often our work stops 
as the tools drop from our hands. 

But of Mr. Bunker we say ‘‘He lives!” 
Your presence here witnesses to it; nor are 


xy 


you and I the only witnesses. The young man 
who came to Korea forty-seven years ago, at 
the request of the Korean government, to be- 
gin modern education in an ancient kingdom, 
lives, in a measure that neither you nor I can 
estimate, in the hearts and minds of men, now 
old, who were his pupils. Despite the comic- 
opera features of the school, despite the cor- 
ruption which at times discouraged even his 
nature,—are there any here who can doubt 
that he lived and lives in the hearts of those 
men, though the school itself is long dead ? 


He lives in this church where he so often 
stood. Listen, and you shall hear it speak of 
him. 

Go and ask those whom he visited in prison, 
—Dr. Rhee Sung Man, far across the Pacific; 
Mr. Yu Seung Chong, of this city, and many 
others,—if he be dead and hear their in- 
dignant denial ! 

Look through musty files till you find some 
of the products of the ‘‘Tri-Lingual Press” and 
ask those pages if he be dead! And listen to 
the tales they tell of God’s message carried 
across the three thousand Jl of rivers and 
mountains which he and the Koreans love. 

As you dare follow his trail, go visit the 
rocky, storm-swept islands of the Chemulpo 
district, and ask of little churches nestling in 
cove and bay if he be dead and I think their 
church bells will laugh at you. 

Look from these windows at the great 
school, of which for many years he was princi- 
pal, and buildings that he never saw will tell 
you that he lives. Today some of Korea’s 
leaders will tell you how vigorous is that life 
and many another of Korea’s leaders would 
give much to share the privilege which is 
theirs and mine. Men and women in the 
mines of Korea, in business circles, in the 
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diplomatic service and in all walks of life will 
echo our words. 

The Seoul Union has moved to a site 
strange to Mr. Bunker, but you cannot go 
there without hearing it speak of him who had 
so large a part in providing that place of re- 
creation and fellowship. 

The Christian Literature Society is housed 
in such a building as did not exist anywhere 
on earth when Mr. Bunker came to Korea, but 
it should tell you of Mr. Bunker and of the 
years which he gave to Korea through that 
Society. 

When we leave this church we shall go to 
the cemetery and the graves of his friends 
will speak of him and of that quiet and beauti- 
ful place of memories which he helped to find 
for us all. Miss Appenzeller, whose childish 
accents Mr. Bunker loved, is to sing to us— 
not a dirge of the past—but a prayer fora 
traveller. Mr. Appenzeller, who played at his 
knee, has read to us from the Scriptures, not of 
things done and finished but of “‘a river, the 
streams whereof shall make glad the City of 
God.” 

My own earliest memory picture is framed 


in the Bunker home and made beautiful by his 
memory. On down through the years of my 
life, in church, in conferences or committees 
with my father, and at the Christmas season 
when he always honored our home and table, 
I see him and hear his laugh mingled with my 
father’s. 

I miss him sadly, for like the querulous child 
whom he often comforted, I want him now. 
But under, or better, above my impatience I 
know that he lives and that if I live, I shall 
see him and hear him laugh again. Let 
us thank God that it was our privilege to 
know him. Let us thank God that a part of 
his life was lived here and that he still lives, 
not only ina Heaven, distorted, perhaps, by 
our weird imaginations, but for us and in Ko- 
rea. Let us thank God for the vision we have 
seen through His Servant. 

We miss him too sadly to rejoice as we 
should or to Laugh with him now. We love 
him too dearly to weep. In the life which for 
forty years he lived among us, in the life 
which he lives, can we not, even more vividly 
than they were read today, hear God’s words: 
“Be still and know that I am God.” 


Extracts from the ‘‘Christian Messenger’’ 


Translated by BRUCE F, HuNT 


. At the Wonju District Conference a fitting service 
was held commemorating the fortieth anniversary of 
the arrival of Dr. and Mrs. Noble in Korea. 

The following week the 30th Annual Meeting of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Korea took place. Dr. J.S.Ryang, H. 
H. Underwood, Y.S. Kim, and P.S. Chun were elect- 
ed as members. 

A Committee has been appointed consisting of Dr. 
J. G. Holdcroft, M. B. Stokes, Kim Chang Jun and 
Chun Pil Soon to draw up plans for the reorganization 
of the curriculum and working plan of Pierson Me- 
morial Bible Institute, Seoul. 

In Chairyung a big temperance parade was held re- 
cently. Over seven hundred marched in the parade, 
including 230 Bible Institute students, and students 
from both the boys’ Academies. Banners carried in 
the parade were supplied by the stores and business 
houses of the town ; fifty such organizations were so 
represented. 

On March 15th the Third Central Conference of the 


Korean Methodist Church met in the Chung Dong 
Church, Seoul, with Dr. J. S. Ryang in the chair. 

The Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Pyeng- 
yang opened its new year on March 81st. Beginning 
with this year all candidates for regular graduation 
must have at least a High School diploma, 

Six Sunday School Conventions of one week each, 
under the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
have been held in Whanghai (2 places), Hamkeung, 
Pyeng An (2 places), and Seoul Presbyteries, during 
March. 

Pastor Kim Ik Su (see ‘‘Gold, Good Measure, Run- 
ning Over’’) has been holding revival services for 
Koreans in Shimonoseki, Japan. 

In North Hamkeung Province a man by the name of 
Pak In Pil, a Christian from his youth, recently suffer- 
ed martyrdom at the hands of Communists, In dying, 
he prayed like Stephen, that God would not lay this 
sin to their charge. 
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‘Tales Told in Korea” 


By. BERTHA METZGER. 
Reviewed by Nelson Hanawatt 


many another precious jewel, she 

has a troubled and dramatic like,” 
says Bertha Metzger in her foreword to this 
charming and beautifully told volume of tales 
from Korea. Korea, the Land of the Morning 
Calm! Korea, that seat of ancient culture 
which was already approaching its height be- 
fore the tribes of Europe were civilized at all! 
Koreg, a land of peace, harmony, beauty, quiet, 
and study! These are the things that are re- 
flected in these tales. Although this volume 
is not a history, it contains one of the most 
important sources of history of a people— 
folklore. Here the scholar is the honored one, 
the hero of the people, rather than the war- 
rior or the rich man. The ideals of the people 
‘are peace and beautiful relations with their 
fellowmen. 

Stories Reflect Korean Ideals 


668 OREA HANGS like a jade pendant 
from the bosom of China, and life 


These stories reflect the hopes and ideals of 
the people of Korea asa crystal pool reflects 
the radiance of the skies. In these stories the 
morning greeting of one character to another 
is “Did you rest in peace ?’’ and the farewell 
is, “May you rest in peace.” The warrior is a 
hero only if he is cultured and wise. The 
child of noble birth rises to a high position in 
the state only if he passes his examinations, 
(and what examinations!). Far back in the 
history of Korea an alphabet of unrivaled sim- 
plicity had been constructed to take the place 
of the old Chinese characters, but for many 
years the scholars of the country refused to 
use it because it was too easy. However, it 
has come into common use in recent years, 
and much of the energy which was consum- 
med in pouring over the old characters is be- 
ing diverted into the creation of a national 
literature which promises to rival other litera- 


tures of the world. It is extremely unfor- 
tunate that this cultural development has been 
hampered in the present century by political 
conditions. 
Fine Dramatic Sense 

Many of these tales have a very familiar 
ring to them. No doubt they have had‘a com- 
mon origin with tales carried into the West. 
But the stories of Korea are quite flexible in 
the hands of the narrator. Miss Metzger says 
in her foreword that most Koreans have a 
very fine sense of the dramatic, and they im- 
provise and refashion the material before your 
eyes with all the freshness of their pictorial 
and creative genius. Thus in the story of 
“Cinderella,” called ‘“‘The Jade Slipper” in this 


volume, the narrator will turn the events and 


paint the characterizations to suit his mood 
and fancy. 

These tales are more than entertaining 
stories, they are beautiful pictures painted 
with pictorial words and figures of speech. It 
is in this respect that the real excellence 
of these tales is reflected. The following 
are a few typical illustrations. The sea 
is spoken of as “that great blue plain of: 
the thousand flashings.” Gil Dong’s fame 
spread among the poor people ‘‘like the sound 
of agreat bell.” Oneof the stories begins 
with the following description—“In the an- 
cient days a young man was gathering brush 
in the Jade Flowing Valley of the Diamond 
Mountains. As he stopped to rest, he gazed 
at the Eight Dragon Pools that curved through 
the valley like a necklace of jade stones 
strung between ropes of pearls.” 


Excels in Poetic Imagery 


An example of the expression of their ideals 
is found in the conclusion of “The Filial Son 
and Daughter.” “Like a man in a dream, the 
young man was led out of the Hall of Judg- 
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ment and Wisdom and down the jade staircase. 
He mounted the king’s white horse and, ac- 
companied by palace musicians and attendants 
bearing banners, he was first taken to his 
home, that his venerable mother and filial 
sister might rejoice with him. Then, amid 
music and cheers he was led away to be the 
honored one of the city for three days. And 
he was honored not only as a scholar and 
poet, but as a man possessing the greatest 
virtue of all, filial piety. The shorn locks 
of his sister were looked upon as a symbol of 
a filial daughter. And a marriage was ar- 
ranged for her with a man, great in learning 
and position, but greater still in goodness.” 


The expressions of love are all tenderness 
and beauty. Dream Dragon says “I seek the 


story ends as follows—‘‘And Spring Fra- 
grance! She the wife faithful unto death, is as 
dear as jade and gold to the hearts of all in 
the beautiful Land of the Morning Calm.” 

To quote all of these beautiful passages 
would be to quote the whole book. Let us 
have more of this kind of literature from the 
East. There is more beauty there than we 
have ever dreamed. Our knowledge of the 
East is too much based upon fantastic movies 
which play up mistaken pictures of cruelty, 
and horror. Books like these read in the 


‘West will do more for the establishment of 


understanding and good will between the East 
and West than anything else I know, short of 
personal contact with the people. 

**Korean Student Bulletin’’ 


‘“‘Tales told in Korea.’’ Price Yen 8.00. ($1.75) 
Order from the C, L. S..of Korea, Seoul. 


Caterpillars and Butterflies 
J. L. Boots, D. D.S. 


Spring Fragrance as my bride.” And this 
SUPPOSE a caterpillar finally weaves 
J. her cocoon by an irresistible urge, yet 
| it must be an awful jolt. To leave all 
the things that had been familiar to 
her, the firm earth, the juicy leaf, the luxury 
of crawling and spitting, and shut herself up 
in a tight envelope, knowing that that’s the 
end, must be no easy thing todo. Orif she 
knows the reincarnation possibilities, she 
must also know that accidents do happen, 
that sometimes little boys find those little 
house rolls and that her life cycle is then 
ended. 

So when her time comes and she faces her 
destiny, she must have to grit her teeth as 
she sews herself up. What are her thoughts, 
I wonder, when she takes the last long look 
on a dewy morning at the world which was 
hers? Only a desperate urge or a marvelous 
faith in the future could make her give up all 
the things that for so long have been dear to 
her. But, in the hope of producing a butter- 
fly, she does give up. She not only submits, 
she voluntarily helps to carry the plan out. 


I think mission work may have reached the 
stage when we can begin to spin thread. Or 
perhaps we should have it spun and ready to 
roll. Or perhaps some ought to be already 
cocooned. 

When for years the main underlying prin- 
ciple of our work has been, ‘You are a mis- 
sionary, called by God to your field. You are 
dedicated to your work for life;” when the 
suggestion to just try it out or to plan for a 
short period of service was heresy, and now 
the Boards write to say that just because you 
are a missionary, there is no reason why 
that’s your place. Perhaps if you think it 
over, now that you’ve had experience, you 
may find that you could better use your life in 
quitting and going home, then I say, some- 
thing has happened! Something, the full force 
of which it is difficult to realize here on the 
field. 

When all of us have friends and relatives in 
the homeland that want to work, have always 
worked, and now can’t find any work to do: 
when rich men and corporations find their in- 
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vested funds have shrunk to almost nothing; 
when trust funds are only stock investments, 
something has happened. 

We see, we hear, we know all this, but we 
cannot realize it. We cannot get the real 
meaning of it for us here. Our banks are all 
open, none have failed. There are people out 
of work here, there are poor folks, there are 
beggars ; but there always were, and to all ap- 
pearances, there are no more now than five 
years ago. The magazines we read are full 
of advertisements of everything we know as 
luxuries, the streets are so full of automobiles 
I feel conspicuous in a street car. All the 
work that went on before goes on now. Fac- 
tories are all busy, land has increased in value, 
wages are higher, cafes and cinemas are filled 
every night, more students applied for college 
entrance than ever before and 8,000 more 
people paid admission to see the cherry blos- 
soms this year than last. All one sees seems 
to say “‘the lark’s on the wing, all’s right with 
the world.’”’ But it can’t be so. 

In a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, the writer tells of the signposts he saw 
in 1928, ’29 and ’80; why and how he 
played a bear market, sold short, and poc- 
keted the millions that others were losing. 

‘Those signposts that he points out are all so 
clear to me now, but I couldn’t see them then, 
when he saw them. When American Tele- 
graph dropped to 220, I bought. He said, 
‘Tt’s going lower.” It went to 75. 

Are the same signposts in our mission work 
to be seen now and are we blind tothem? I 
think they are, and we are. And those of us 

‘who do see them won’t give up the scene we 
like to look upon. We won’t believe what we 
don’t want to believe. We will not lose that 
which we have spent all these years building 
up. 

But we will! We will in the end be forced 

to give up something in order to save some- 
thng. That day will come, I prophesy, when 
the realization will be forced upon us all that 
to try to hold every rope will exhaust our 
strength. Our fingers, however slowly and 
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stubbornly, will finally relax and let go of all 
the ropes, or else we will decide which ropes 
lead to those pieces of work that are relatively 
more important. We will drop some and 
throw our combined strength into holding on- 
to those which, in the last analysis, are going 
to be the most important, the most strategic, — 
the remaining permanent bulwarks of Chris- 
tian mission work. 

We shall have to change our minds from 
individualistic minds. It will not be easy. 
Constituted as we are, it is very difficult for 
an individual who has built up a work that 
obviously seemed important, to stand up 
voluntarily and say, ‘“‘Let us stop my work. 
It is not so necessary.” Indeed the statement 
alone may at once be so disappointing to the 
nationals concerned as to undermine his 
future usefulness in the mission. Nor does one 
dare to rise and say, ‘‘I think so and so’s work 
should be closed.” And in that is the tragedy, 
for if we could calmly list all pieces of work 
in order of preference and willingly strike off 
those in the lower brackets now, before our 
hands are forced open; now, before any more 
strength is exhausted thereon ; in order to put 
all possible resources into holding those lines 
which ultimately must be maintained, how 
much stronger will they be when that time 
comes. 

The time is soon coming when it will be 
surely apparent even to the most indivi- 
dualistic that times have changed; that 
whereas, five years ago, we looked at every 
single piece of work with an eye to enlarged, 
constructive, spreading development, now we 
must needs look through a different glass, 
one that shows concentration ; borrewing this 
to strengthen that. Even the most befuddled 
must soon see that the time of reincarnation 
has come and admit that in the metamor- 
phosis, something may be lost to get a fewer 
number of better quality. Even now, the 
song of the lark on the wing may be perhaps 
only a memory lingering in our ear; if we 
would only go to the door and opening it wide 
look out, it may be seen that the larks have 
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flown from some places, that there is no song 
there, and, yes, that the shadows inthe 
sky are not larks but vultures, gathering to 
clean the bones of what is left. 

Rt Seciceks ba ie 


Perhaps you don’t like caterpillars. Could 
we use then another picture, trite but appro- 
priate ? Western front,1918. 

Said the Cavalryman, “We are the most 
important. An army without cavalry! The 
cavalry always won every war before. We 
won’t give up our horses.” 


Said the Poilus, “It’s our land we're fight- 
on here and we won’t give an inch. We’il 
stay right here. We’ve been here since this 
thing started. If they’re coming in on you up 
north, that’s your lookout, not ours.” 


Said the Doughboy, “We'll run our own 
show. Work with those fellows ? Why, they 
can’t even speak English! And look at the 
crazy uniforms they wear. What? They 
haven’t got any more ammunition? They’re 
short of food? Well, they’re on the right of 
the line and they may be good guys but that’s 
their hard luck. We’re busy holding our own 
sector, and we need all our chocolate for 
ourselves.” 


Said Destiny, ‘‘Cavalry units no longer 
needed will be transferred to Engineering 
Units Nos, 3, 8 and 24, and to Chemical Units 
Nos. 4, 6 and 16, 


“Sectors A, C. and E, so valiantly held, are 
no longer considered strategic and will be 
abandoned. Troops therein are ordered to 
proceed at once to sectors B and D, to be dis- 
tributed according to the concentration plan 
of the final siege. 


‘‘Ammunition and supplies in some sectors 


having been exhausted and source of supplies 
from bases Nos. 14 to 30 inclusive will be 
transported at once to sectors B and D, for use 
in the final attack. 


“All forces from now on will be known as 
‘Allied Forces.’ ” : 

There are signposts. They are being seen 
in every field of endeavor. An editorial in 
the most recently arrived “Saturday Evening 
Post,”’ dealing with the same problem in ‘‘the 
most important single element of our social 
and economic life,” has to say :- 


“Slowly but surely the railroad problem is 
in a falr way of clearing up. Countless com- 
plexities and baffling difficulties are still to be 
faced. Yet somehow the saving grace of 
common sense is injecting itself into the con- 
sideration of these questions 


‘First of all, it is now apparent a great 
amount of railroad dead wood must be cut 
out. There are far too many separate com- 
panies, too many parallel liriés, too many ex- 
cess and obsolete lines, superfluous stations, 
unfilled and luxurious passenger trains and 
other facilities. Common sense dictates that 
regional consolidations should be hastened 
and, if necessary, enforced.” 


Slowly but surely we, too, shall work out our 
problems. The changes will come. Some of 
us will be hurt, deeply. But the metamor- 


phosis is inevitably essential to survival. 
are fk oe 


eeceresesoosees est esesce 


Well, anyway, butterflies are less earthly 
and more beautiful. They look more to the 
skies. They seek after the things which are, 
sweet and lovely, and they are so much more 
productive ! 
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A Plea for White Clothes 


and the Retention of the Korean Costume 
Mrs. RoSETTA S. HALL, M. D. = 


Z AHE CUSTOM for Koreans to wear 
De white clothes at all seasons of the 
‘ year no doubt arose from combining 
utility with their age-long custom of 
requiring white mourning for three years for 
the father and one to three years for the 
whole country in case of deaths in the royal 
family. However this custom may have ori- 
ginated, in the absence of many other sanitary 
measures, it has no doubt been the salvation 
of the Korean people. 


We must remember that covering the skin 
from the air and light is not natural and there- 
fore is harmful in proportion to the amount, 
texture and color of the clothing dictated by 
custom and prudery of the countries using 
them. 

Nature knows neither prudery nor custom, 
and the lungs and kidneys suffer and fre- 
quently break down, because of the extra 
work thrust upon them from the skin being 
hindered in performing its proper share of 
respiration and excretion. The ill effect of 
clothing has been strikingly shown where 
savages in the habit of going nude have been 
induced to adopt the white man’s clothes and 
then have been swept away with the white 
man’s plague! 

The wearing of warm or ill-ventilated hats 
causes baldness, and much of the broken 
arches and painful feet complained of in west- 
ern lands is attributed to the high heels and 
the binding of the tendons and muscles of the 
ankle over the arch by tightly laced shoes. It 
is said that those who wear sandals are not 
thus affected, or much less so. Nothing but 
the shoe worn by the foot-bound Chinese wo- 
man can be worse than the high-heeled, point- 
ed-toed shoes so commonly worn by Western 
women ; in both cases they are obliged to walk 
upon the great-toe, with the instep firmly 
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laced or bound to prevent the tilted foot pitch- 
ing forward through the shoe, and this not 
only causes broken arches but spinal, pelvic 
and other troubles. 


If thought be given it can easily be deter- 
mined that the Korean costume from head to 
footis the most hygienic one among civilized na- 
tions! Their gauze hats, even though worn in- 
doors as well as out, would never causes bald- 
ness, and the ‘‘Nam-pa-e,’’ or fur head protec- 
tion for severe weather, is quite open over the 
crown. It is well that the Korean woman 
had the good sense when she abolished her 
owu headcovering not to adopt the Western 
woman’s hat, which to be in style must 
change every season. Since women’s bonnets 
and hats no doubt arose from the attempt to 
modify and ornament the headcovering, indi- 
cated by the obsolete dogma (founded upon a 
misinterpretation of Scripture) that a woman’s 
head must be covered in public as a sign of 
her subjection to man, it might better be 
aholished in all countries. Both men’s and wo- 
men’s white or light-tinted overcoats, well 
wadded with cotton or silk-batting, are warm- 
er and more comfortable than a Western 
overcoat which, if as warm isso heavy that 
it makes the back ache! The Korean trousers 
are more comfortable to sit, walk or work in 
than tight foreign pants. 

Korean foot-gear will not cause broken 
arches and the custom of removing shoes at 
the entrance to the house is a great protection 
against carrying in germs from the street; it 
would be well were it followed by all nations 
since young children everywhere spend much 
time on the floor. However, the rubber shoes 
so commonly worn by Koreans of late years 
are harmful, unless worn for but short inter- 
vals at a time,—they are non-porous and 
cause the perspiration to be reabsorbed, and 
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bring discomfort and headache; also, they in- 
sulate the wearer so that good Mother Earth 
cannot carry away the poisons that accumu- 
late in the body as she would if given the 
chance. The “Chip-sin” and “Metorie,” now 
falling into disuse, are really the most hygi- 
enic of shoes, while porous leather, especially 
of a light color, ranks next, but beware of 
patent leathers and rubber soles! 

But to return to clothing and its color; if 
in spring-time we take two large pieces of 
cloth, one white and the other black, and 
fasten them down side by side over the grass 
that is just springing from the earth, and 
then next month remove them, we shall find 
under the white cloth the grass growing fresh 
and green, but under the black piece it will 
look yellow and sickly, if not dead. This is 
-not from lack of the sun’s heat, for the black 
color draws the heat, as may be illustrated by 
placing the same two pieces upon a snowdrift; 
the black one sinks far in after the sun has 
shone upon it for a day, while there is a little or 
no perceptible change under the white cloth— 
and so it would seem that it is the light of the 
sun that is required for life and growth. 
There is a radiant energy in the sun’s light— 
especially ifs ultra-violet rays—that, coming 
in contact with the body directly or through 
white or light clothing, is really a tonic. One 
can walk farther and with less fatigue upon 
a hot sunny day, clothed in white than in 
black, and one can work harder too. It is of 
course all right to wear dark clothes when the 
sun does not shine, on rainy days or at night. 

Germs emanating from decayed or diseased 
bodies are much more readily absorbed by 
black than by white—you may have noticed 
that dark clothes exposed to tobacco fumes 
retain the odour much longer than white 
clothes. Persons wearing dark clothing are 
more liable to infections than those who wear 
light apparel. Physicians and nurses in hos- 
pitals wear white, and so generally do the 
street cleaners. Another reason that obtains, 
such clothing when soiled or infected can be 
boiled and thus cheaply and thoroughly dis- 
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infected, without harming it. Both men and 
women of all countries are now more and 
more adopting white clothing for the summer, 
beginning early and continuing it late in the 
season. 

Of all civilized countries the Chinese cos- 
tume has been considered the most modest 
and hygienic, but the Korean dress surpasses it 
in its lack of color even in winter, white cloth 
being made warm and comfortable by simply 
wadding it with cotton-batting, The warmth 
of Western clothing depends upon the amount 
of warm air it will hold inits meshes; the 
way the Korean woman wears her furs upon 
the inside of her jacket is much more sensible . 
than wearing them upon the outside, as her 
Western sister does. If she cannot afford fur 
a wadding of cotton is just as warm and more 
easily cleansed and for this reason, too, it is 
preferable to woolen garments. If the Korean 
woman suspends her garments from her 
shoulders, as many now do, her costume is all 
right ; and even the old style of binding about 
the chest, which from its very anatomy can be 
compressed but little, is less objectionable 
than binding at the belt-line just above the 
tender abdominal organs. 

The people of both Korea and China, in 
their white mourning costume, symbolize their 
faith in immortality more appropriately than 
Westerners. Ruskin has said “Why should 
we ever wear black for the guests of God?” 
At funeral or memorial services of the Salva- 
tion Army, a member wears a white band on 
his arm, and the vacant chair is draped in 
white not black, an innovation that all should 
follow; it promises that the Occident may 
learn yet more from the Orient. 

It may be said that the Japanese have sur- 
vived their dark clothing well, but then their 
style is such that they so easily slip out of 
their dark clothes into a water-bath or an air- 
bath as the case may be, that it does not 
prove any fallacy. The Western style of dress, 
now so largely adopted by the Japanese, makes 
this more inconvenient, and it is stated on good 
medical authority that tuberculosis is more 
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common among Japanese than Koreans. And 
it is no doubt becoming more common among 
Korean students and others who adopt black 
clothes. 

Black clothing may cost less and take less 
of the Korean housewife’s time, but we must 
remember that everything of value costs either 
time or money. We should deeply deprecate 
the way school-children, both boys and girls, 
are adopting more and more black uniforms 
in place of the white or pretty tints of green, 


blue, yellow and pink that they used to wear. 

Instead of the local authorities encouraging 
Koreans to wear clothes dyed black they 
should advise against it, as also should all 
school teachers and physicians. 

Black clothing for the Koreans without doubt 
proves lucrative not only for dye factories, 
importers and merchants, but for doctors and 
undertakers as well! Every can of black dye 
means so much more white plague !” 


A Noble Woman 


By CHAs I. MCLAREN, M. D. 


(Neurological Dept., Severance Union Medical College, Seoul) 


Y, YERHAPS it was the fruit of some fine 
a code and high tradition in which she 
j had been nurtured; perhaps it was 
ewe, evidence of those still “trailing clouds 
of glory” which witness to human nature’s 
first fashioning in the divine image; perhaps 
it was a demonstration of a new life born again 
of the Spirit of God. I did not investigate, I 
do not know; but I think had He met her in 
the day of His flesh, our Lord would have had 
some very special word of commendation for 
this woman of whom I write. I think so, for 
did not that most generous of physicians find, 
even in the obvious appeal by the blind and 
the leper to a popular and famous healer, 
ground for commendation of faith and oppor- 
tunity for bestowal of the rich reward of 
health? Did not that most humane of teach- 
ers represent it that the mere suffering of 
Lazarus, with apparently no higher virtue than 
that he was not so obnoxious as to repel the 
kindly dogs, won for him sure passport to 
Abraham’s bosom ? : 

It was not her first visit to my office ; her 
difficult circumstance had brought her there 
on several previous occasions—that circum. 
stance her husband’s illness and complete and 
hopeless disablement. He is a victim of sleep- 
ing sickness. Encephalitis Lethargica or sleep- 
ing sickness is not to be confused with the 
disease of the same name which has long been 
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known in Africa. It is a new calamity fallen 
upon the world, which first appeared during 
the Great War and now isrife in Korea as 
elsewhere. I know of three cases in the mis- 
sionary community here—one made a remark- 
able recovery and by the grace of God is re- 
stored to health and work; one, after years 
of disability and suffering was mercifully re- 
leased by death and one is enduring still 
physical incapacity and sore mental pain. 

In the case of this Korean patient of whom 
I write, to all the distressing troubles of the 
disease itself there are added those of penury 
and want. The wife did not come as a beg- 
gar. It was in my office, not at the free clinic, 
she presented herself. She was poor, and 
poorly, meanly dressed ; she was illiterate ; her 
occupation was the humblest—the menial 
tasks of a servant in another’s house—and 
even that occupation seemed slipping from 
her anxious grasp because of the increasing 
disability incidental upon a severe bony in- 
jury ; but the nobility of her conduct shone 
through all such thin disguise. 

The wife had come to buy again, out of her 
own poverty and need, that medicine which 
had brought relief to her husband ; for this 
had been demonstrated to her by her ex- 
perience—though we had been unable to 
eradicate the disease, at least we had a medi- 
cine which greatly alleviated the symptoms. 
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Unhappily as soon as the drug is withdrawn, 
so soon do all the distressing symptoms re- 
assert themselves. 

I enquired as to what money she had 
brought. In coppers and smallest silver coin— 
best evidence of how hardly it had been won 
and how hardly saved,—she produced two yen. 
“But,” I explained, “that sum will go so short 
a way to meet the demands of the lengthen- 
ing months and years.” ‘“‘It is all I have,” she 
said, “but can I withhold any of it and let him 
suffer and die ?” What she said she punctuat- 
ed with a sound; half heroic laugh, half 
tragic sob. Through my mind, though not 
through hers, there flashed the thought— 
“This burden is intolerable ; this difficulty is 
too great. Why not take an easier way ; let 
your husband find quick release from his 
misery and you be quit of your burdens, for 
no gleam of hope lightens the path before 
you.” So I thought and whatIsaid were 
faithless words: “Our hospital is hard hit; 
money is not coming from abroad ; the fall of 
the yen had doubled the price of the medi- 
cine.’ Thus I allowed my discouragement 
to add to her staggering load. 

-Then I saw her need and her poverty, and 
I could not but contrast it with my own 
security and fabulous wealth. For in truth 
compared with hers that wealth is fabulous— 
my health, my material possessions, my na- 
tionality in a rich and powerful nation, my 
membership of a profession, my vocation and 
employment in the missionary body, my se- 
curity for the future in the provisions which 
one’s Church insures; and besides all these, 
the wealth—if there be any objective validity 
in the faith that falteringly I follow—of the 
limitless resources of God available for the ac- 
complishment of His holy and compassionate 


will. 

‘“‘But whoso hath the world’s goods and be- 
holdeth his brother in need, and shutteth up 
his compassion from him, how doth the love 
of God abide in him ?” 

So she secured medicine for some longer 
period than her own slender resources could 
command. But the months will pass and her 
husband’s inescapable need once more will 
press upon her. And that sufferer is but one 
of many. In my own free clinic there are 
some twenty of these Encephalitis cases at- 
tending regularly. There must be hundreds 
perhaps thousands of like sufferers up and 
down Korea. 

These are hard times; but these are harder 
cases; and shining as a light in a dark place 
there comes to me the recollection of the noble 
courage of that poor woman. I would like to 
raise some fitting monument to her fine devo- 
tion. What monument so fitting as that there 
should be provided relief to these sufferers— 
her husband and the rest. By the special ar- 
rangements which I am in a position to make 
with our Wholesale Drug Department, it 
would be possible to provide treatment toa 
case for perhaps ¥10 ($3.00) per annum. The 
Neurological Department of Severance Hos- 
pital is prepared to administer the funds need- 
ed to provide medicine for this urgent and 
needy humanitarian service and to do so not 
only for the benefit of its own patients but 
also for those of similar patients attending the 
mission hospitals throughout Korea. 

Friends, whether abroad or in Korea itself, 
who :find it in their hearts to help may be as- 
sured that even a little money will go a long 
way to meet a great human need, and “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these of these my brethren ye did it unto me.” 
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What would You have Done? 


» WABOUT A YEAR and a half ago a sorry 
looking trio presented themselves at 
ees our Out-Patient Department; a blind 
Ny beggar woman, a tom-boyish rag- 
amuffin of a ten year old girl, and a sweet 
baby boy, very ill-nourished and with a bad 
diarrhoea. The baby was admitted and with 
proper food and good nursing soon began to 
improve, though slowly. The family were 
very faithful in their attendance, too much so 
for our peace of mind, for they were so dirty 
that we almost grudged them the privilege of 
handling the nice, clean, little Won Suni. The 
poor mother would be led to the bedside, 
where she seemed contended to sit by the 
hour, not talking very much but just seem- 
ng to be happy to be near him. 

Not so the little sister. She was here and 
there all over the hospital, visiting all the 
patients in the wards, going freely into the 
dressing rooms and being always under foot. 
She was a wild, suspicious little thing and 
seemed to have a fear from the beginning that 
we didn’t know how to take care of her 
brother half as well as she did, or that he 
might disappear between visits. 

After five or six months Won Suni was a 
sturdy little fellow, beloved by all the hospital 
staff. He could go out now but..... Would 
it be right or fair to send this child back to his 
family, who had no home but the street and 
no food except what they begged or salvaged 
from the garbage cans? Would he not get 
sick again and be the victim of some disease 
during the winter? On the other hand the 
claims of the mother had to be recognized and 
respected. She didn’t want to give him up 
and the sister just went wild every time the 
subject was mentioned. No indeed, he was 
theirs and she wasn’t going to give him up. 
She could take care of him and she’d glare at 
us as if she wanted to tear our eyes out. 

One day I managed to have a private inter- 
view With the mother, a hard thing to do, as 


the girl had grown very suspicious of me, but 
it was finally accomplished while some of the 
nurses cut off her filthy and tangled hair in the 
room with her brother. As I talked over with 
the mother the advisability ‘of adopting her 
boy outright instead of trying to raise him 
herself in her present circumstances, I could see 
that she had a: real mother heart of love for 
her little one and that the thought of giving 
him up was not a cheerful one for her. Finally 
she agreed to come back in two days and give 
me her answer after talking it over with her 
daughter. I told her that she was the one to 
make the decision and that if she would only 
give the child over to us we would find a good 
home for him. 

Through Mrs. Oh, one of our good Christian 
nurses, we found a home where the parents 
were very anxious to take a child; they were 
in comfortable circumstances and, though not 
Christians yet, they were under the good in- 
fluence of Mr. Oh and her husband. On the 
appointed day, I waited and waited but no one 
appeared and I feared that the mother was 
staying away so as not to give a decision 
about the child. However, later in the day, 
along they came. When I asked what she had 
decided she didn’t answer, but big tears began 
to run down her grimy face and she had a 
hard time to control her emotions. My heart 
smote me and I almost faltered ; then a vision 
of this dear child as a poor starved beggar lad 
came to me and IJ asked her again very gently 
what she had decided. Her answer when it 
came was almost ina whisper, but it was to 
the effect that we could have him, for she was 
only a beggar, blind, and not able to give the 
child the right kind of home or training. The 
papers were made out, giving the baby over 
the hospital and she put her finger-print 
on it and heaving a heavy sigh, went out. 

We lost no time in sending him to his new 
home and, though he cried at first, he soon 
accepted the advances made by his new 
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mother and, being encouraged by cookies, and 
candies, he left us for his new home. I didn’t 
see him for a year but had frequent reports. 
I asked once why his new mother didn’t bring 
him to see us and Mrs. Oh said that she was so 
afraid that he might meet his own mother on 
the street that she never let him go outside 
the yard. On New Year Day she brought 
him round to see us. He had grown so and 
looked the picture of health. He didn’t re- 
member us, I think, though he wasn’t very 


much frightened. 

I see his own mother once in a while on the 
streets. She always asks about him and I give 
her the latest news about him. She seems 
happy to think that he is in a good home and 
happy. As for Won Suni, as he reigns su- 
preme in his new home, it is my hope and 
prayer that it may be true in this home that 
“a little child shall lead them” to the know- 
ledge of our Heavenly Father. 


Notes and Personals 


United Church of Canada Mission 


Returned from Furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. :D. M. Black and children to Lung- 
- chingtsun, Manchuria. 
Birth 
To Rev. and Mrs. Roland Bacon of Hamheung, a 
son, Hugh McRae, born on May 8th., at Seoul, 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Left on Furlough 
Rev. W.N. Blair, D.D. and Mrs. Blair, of Pyengyang: 


On Health Leave 
Mrs. A. S. Ashe, of Pyengang, accompanied by her 
daughter, Anna. 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss Margo L. Lewis, Seoul. 


A letter from the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, dated April 21, announces that the furlough 
of Dr. and Mrs. Rhodes has been extended for a 
“special united campaign for promotion’’ until it is 
wise to return to the field up to July 18, 1984. 

On the 22nd of May a meeting was held in the 
Pierson Memorial Bible School to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of the arrival of the Rev. G. H. Winn 
to the field. The Moderator of the Kyengkeui Pres- 
bytery presided at the meeting. 


Miss Helen H. Smith of Chicago left Taiku for 
America on May 2nd. She is the District Foreign 


Correspondent for Korea of the North Central Dis-- 
trict of the Presbyterian Board of Missions of U.S.A 

and has spent the last nine months at the Taiku 
Mission Station. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 
Rev. L. T. Newland, D. D., Kwangju. 
‘Dr. & Mrs. W., Hollister, Kunsan (health leave) 


Southern Methodist Mission 


Left on Furlough 
Miss M. Nelson, Seoul. 


Northern Methodist Mission (W. F. M. S.) 


Left on Furlough 
Miss E. T. Rosenberger, Seoul. 


Marriage 
Miss Evelyn Becker, daughter of Dr. and Mrs, 
A. L. Becker, of Chosen Christian College, Seoul, to 
Mr. G. McAfee McCune, of Pyengyang, on April 
22nd at Kahului, Hawaii. 


Annual Meetings. 
Australian Presbyterian Mission begins June 15, 
at Fusanchin.° 
Northern Presbyterian Mission begins June 30, 
at Pyengyang, 
United Church of Canada Mission begins July 8, 
at Wonsan Beach. 
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| KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over Twenty Years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


CORBA FOS H 
Men’s Hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all pure silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stands washing. 


AN eT BST ACN Ee Lees ie 
Order now in time for the Vacation Season. 
Quality as good as ever. 


Have your secured your new Jigsaw Puzzle for the Summer ? 
Machine cut and attractively boxed. 


Korean Scenic Views. Humorous and Topical pictures of all descrip- 
tions. 


Special Scripture Picture 


‘The Boy Jesus among the Teachers.’’ 


Prices: 100- pece Que ec ceevipiicss tincassss sodecseas Yen 1.00 
Zt s AR meee Oe saci voaseteanienceees 1.50 
200. ,, a MIP cccaved so ueae aes upeveeee® 2.50 
400 ,, De SPM ee dso. Lucian aces ereeeh 5.00 


You can kave your own pictures cut at special prices quoted upon application. 


PHOBRNIX CROCKEHRY 


Order your supplies now for your Summer Cottage. 
Goods can be sent direct to the various Resorts, 


Telephone T H E SA LVATI O N A R M ay Furikae 


sai iad PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES poet) 
INSIDE WEST GATE, SEOUL 
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VOL XXIX. THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
OF KOREA 


N. C. Whittemore, | 
W. M. Clark, D. De 


Administrative 
Secretary. Editor. 
Gerald Bonwick, R. A. Hardie, M. D., 
Publications Editor. 
Secretary. 


OFFICES : SEOUL, KOREA. 


This is the only Union Institution in Korea devoted to 
Christian Publication work. The Society represents all the 
Missions associated with the Federal Council of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Korea, as well as the Korean Methodist Church and 
the Korean Presbyterian Church, and it affairs are under the 
direct control of those Missions and Churches. 
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Its Publications are of a thoroughly evangelical type and 
include : 


a “The Christian Messenger” (weekly) 
: “The Children’s Magazine’ (monthly) 
The Union Hymnal (various editions) 
Sunday School Lesson Helps (Uniform) 


Group Graded S. S, Lesson Helps 
S. S. Lesson Leaflets (six varieties) 
Sunday School Cards & Supplies. 
Children’s Picture-Story Books 


Books in Korean of every size 
The Bible Dictionary 
Commentaries & Theology 
Sermons and Class Outlines, ete. 


SERA STHS -Sa 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, SHEET-TRACTS—IN 700 TITLES 
Send for our Full Catalogue in English & Korean 
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_ THE C. L. S. OF KOREA IS IN GREAT NEED OF 
YEN 6,000 for the Publication of Books during 1933, and of 
YEN A, 000 for the Production of New Manuscripts requ 
for NextYear’s Publishing. 
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